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The Indian Orchard fa 


"A legend of Fort Harrison Prairie.“ 


By Lelia e Up 


In the month of Sept. 1763, on the banks of the Wabash, on 
a high knoll of ground, now almost within the corporate limits 
of the flourishing city of Terre Haute, was situated an Indian 
village. There, before the ax of the bold pioneer had stripped 
the virgin earth of the primeval forest, stood a luxuriant 
growth of giant oaks, beneath which, was a thrifty undergrowth 
of young scions. North and south, along the banks of the river, 
the vast forests were endless, but east, only a few hundred 
yards, and the extended prairie almost limited the vision with 
its broad expanse. The river which here makes a sweeping 
serpentine bend, reveals, for more than two miles, its swelling 
bosom to the eye. Overlooking all this-at the top of this knoll 
-on a bluff bold show, stood this Indian home. The forest, the 
prairie, the bluff and the river, all conspired to make it a 
spot of surpassing beauty. The prairie breeze, cooled by the 
shady grove, kissed the tawny cheeks of the young savages as 
they gambolled on the green turf. The bubbling music of the 
waters hymned forth an anthem to the Great Mani teu. The young 
fawm from the dense thicket, looked out upon the scene, then 
pounded off into the deeper forests. The place was a rural 
Paradise, and nature, and nature's offsprings here met, wondered, 
loved and embraced, At evening, when the chase was ended, the 
young warriors returning, would throw their game at the wigwam 
aoor——-bathe their brawny limbs in the cooling waters, and while 
the Mother prepared the repast, reclined under the shade of the 
umbrageous trees. Around them, in merry mood, would play all 
the young savages of the village. They would bend their tiny 
bows at the intended mark, and then leap and dance and sing. 


If from the valley of James‘ river, Virginia one could have 
been translated to this village this moment of time, he would 
have discovered, among those Indian Maidens, one of not more 
noble mein, but of different complexion. For the dark, flash- 
ing eagle eye, the@juiline nose, the prominent cheeks and the 
straight black hair of the Native American, he would have dis- 
covered the mild blue eye, the straight Grecian nose, the round 
convex cheek and the curling flaxen hair of the Anglo-Saxon. 

He could have seen too, that young girl amusing the rest of her 
play-mates, by her superior intuitive knowledge. She looked to 
the west, and as the sun, bathed his broad disc in a sea of gold, 
would ask: "Who hung that sun in the heavens, and painted those 
clouds with such beauty?“ and when the God of light sunk behini 
the western skies, from her lips, in rich Algonquin strains, 
would swell forth this retiring hymn of the Indian Maiden: 


Great ig our Manitou, He sends the rain and holds the lightning 
in His hand. Great is our Manitou, there is no name Like His, 


and this is His chosen land. 


In the forest the Indian hunter finds 

The nimble fawn. In the waving fields, 
Touched to ripeness by His breath, he binds 
The yellow corn, and spreads the evening meals. 
Great, great, then, is the Indian's Manitou. 


The vesper being closed, all assembled around the old men 
to hear the war deeds, one hundred times already told. Listen- 
ing to the story of one of those grey haired warriors as he 
"fought his battles over again." I will save my heroine, and 
ere the old man has concluded his tale, I will carry you, gentle 
reader, through some of the interesting historical incidents of 
this legend. 


When Pennsylvania first learned the propriety of defending 
the west against the colonial settlement of any foreign power, 
she found it necessary to establish a firm peace with the Indians 
along the Ohio and Wabash, and to do this, it was desirable to 
show a strong force in the midst of their settlements, "At her 
own cost, this gallant State furnished one thousand troops, and- 
Virginia contributed a corps of volunteers." They commenced their 
line of march, under Bouquet, for the great West, in Oct. 1763. 
“With this little army," says the historian, “went many who had 
lost children, and friends, and came to search the wilderness 
for the captives." The Mother rushed through every deserted 
village, to see if perchance any tidings of her bright-eyed boy 
could be learned. The brother sought intelligence of a fair 
haired sister, who had been torn from the parental roof in days 
long gone by. Every sylvian nook was explored-every extended 
prdpect scanned, and every friendly savage importuned. Bouquet 
marched far into the wilderness, until one calm autumnal day he 
found the chiefs and warriors of the Senecas, the Delawares and 
the Shawnees, seated around the councii fires, smoking the 
calumet, and entreating for peace. They pledged themselves to 
bring in the white prisoners and bury the tomahawk. 


The Shawnees, the most violent and warlike of all the 
tribes, accepted the terms of peace with dejected sullenness, 
but promised, by their orator, Red Hawk, to collect all the 
white captives from the different towns, and restore them by 


the coming Spring. 


Runners were therefore sent to all the Indian villages 
to command them to bring in their captivee. A bold stalwart, 
swift running Shawnee brave, who was just verging into manhood, 
was dispatched to carry the intelligence to families along the 
Wabash. He kept a direct course, looking to the bark of the 
trees for his guide--drinking from the thousand springe that 
gushed all along his pathway--sending his unerring arrow into 
the light footed hare when he desired a repast--plucking the 
rioh fruit which hung in enticing clusters from the pending 
1 imbs— sleeping with the sky for his covering and the earth for 
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his bed, until, at length he arrived at the bluff, which bounds 
Fort Harrison prairie on the south east, near where the little 
white Church now overlooks the plain below. 


It was past meridian of an autumnal day-the September winds 
had tinged the forest with crimson and with gold. The prairie, 
luxuriant with a thousand years’ richness, stretched in airy in- 
dulations far to the north and the south. Through the inter- 
stices in the trees which lined the river banks, sparkled, like 
molten silver, the cals, placid Wabash. It was a scene of peace, | 
of plenty and of happiness. Wo sounds of busy life broke the | 
eternal stillness. It was a prospect more enchanting- more : 
rapturous than ever blessed the eyes of a pale face. 


Upon this bluff, in bold outline, clad in rich Indian ) 
costume,.and completely armed, stood Nemo, the hero of this 
legend. Shaded by the deep, dark forest from which he just 
emerged, he seemed in full relief,-a bright figure on a dark 
back-ground. He wore in his hair some pinions clipped from the 
wing of a mountain eagle. A belt richly wrought and artistical 
ly painted, encircled his waist, in which hung a scalping-knife 
and tomahawk. Over his shoulders, with more than Roman grace, 
Was thrown a dressed deer skin, and on his panting bosom, hung a 
polished plate of steel. As Nemo looked upon this scene, an 
eagle darted from the woods and screamed above his head-en- 
blematic of the freedom of the Indian's home. Instinctively he 
bent his bow, and an arrow, freighted with death, transfixed its 
heart- emblematic of the poor Indian's fate. 


The sun was fast sinking in the west, painting each cloud 
with glory and with fire, when the eyes of Nemo-caught the river, 
the smoke of the wigwam curling in peace through its branches. 
With a beating heart our messenger approached the village, and 
as the watch dog bayed him off, he put his hand to his quiver of 
arrows and demanded the protection of a stranger and friend. 


The old warrior whom we left "fighting his battles o'er" 
has finished, and flushed with the excitement of his story, he 
peheld of a sudden our young warrior standing in his wigwam door. 
The form of the old warrior became erect- his nostrils dilated- 
his eyes sparkled with rage, and his stalwart frame seemed to 
tower into giant proportions. He knew from the stranger's manner 
and his scalp lock, that he was a hated Shawnee.- He yelled the 
war-whoop, sprung for his bow and arrows, his tomahawk and scalp= 
ing knife. The young Shawnee stepped a pall from the door, 
placed an arrow to his bow string and raired it to his eye. The 
old warrior raised his tomahawk and advanced, but ere he reached 
the young chief, the sylph like form of Lena stood before hin. 
Her blue eyes flashed, and her tiny hand rested on the arm of the 
old chr. Trembling with terror she said, “My father touch not 
the stranger- he only asks shelter and food. Did a Delaware ever 
refuse either? He is indeed a Shawnee, an enemy but a stranger, 
he is tired and aske for repose, hungry and wants food, thirsty 
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and needs drink. Did a Delaware ever thus drive a stranger 
from his door?“ The old man dropped the tomahawk and bid the 
stranger welcome. 


Nemo rehearsed the story of his mission. He took from 
his neck a string of wamoum shells. Upon some were carved the 
features of a pale face walking towards the rising sun. The 
likeness of a great chief was upon another shell, and Nemo was 
represented as leading the pale face toward the east. The old 
chief knew the import of all this. He read the Indian symbol- 
ical language, and comprehended it. The stranger was to lead 
to the east the pale face captives, and his authority was the 
likeness of the great chief. The old warrior bowed before the 
imperial mandate- he knew death was the penalty of its viola- 
tion. Nemo then went into the details of his mission. Lena 
listened attentively, she knew she was a pale face, across her 
memory like filmy clouds vailing a summer sky, ever and anon 
would flit the dreamy recollections of other days, of other 
scenes. Faint as the images of childhood would associations 
after association spring up in her mind. The whisperings of a 
mother's love, a father's care. The faint picture of another 
home- where pale faces joined in her childieh sports. She re- 
collected a little brook which flowed by her childhood“ es home, 
and how her playmates sent upon its limpid waves their tiny 
boats. 


She had spiritual breathings of these and her avaxing soul 
told her she was not as those who surrounded her. She looked 
into the placid bosom of the Wabash, and there was reflected a 
face not of the color of her Indian sisters or brothers. These, 
all conspirings made her incline a willing ear to the rehearsal 


of Nemo's mission. 


The old man looked at Lena and wept, tears only come to an 
Indians eye when the heart is overflowing. 


"My father," said Lena, has the Great Spirit refused to 
hear your prayer? Is the deer driven from the forest to be 
destroyed by the wolves? Has our earth refused to give ripeness 
to her fruits! Or why those tears!“ 


"My daughter," said the warrior, "thy step is as light as 
the fawm, and thp spirit as pure as the morning dewdrop, more 
than one hundred moons have waned since I took thee to my wigwam. 
Then was thy arm weak and thy step feeble. As a parent I loved 
thee, as a father I protected thee from the tomahawk and scalping 
knife. I then was the bravest in battle, the foremost in the 
chase. Myarm was quick to pend the bow, my eye to seek the game. 
Wow my arm is feeble, my eyes dim with age. The war-whoop finds 
the echo in my heart, and the deer fear not my approach. In my 
old age, my fair haired, blue eyed child, I must give thee up. 
Thou wilt go to another father, another home. I will never see 
thee more. The prairie grass will soon spring above my grave, 
and the lullaby of the Wabash Will sing my requiem. But my 
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daughter will never forget her Indian father. In other days 
you will return, but I will not be here. 


"Return! why does my father speak of my returning said 
Lena? I can not, must not, will not leave you." 


"Little dost thou know what thou sayest, my daughter,“ 
replied the chief, for by the first light that illuminee the 
eastern sky thou wilt be taken from me. 


Taken from thee, and for what?" asked Lena. 
"For being what thou art, a pale face," answered the chief. 


"A pale face, because my hair is lighter than my sisters, 
and my face not so dark- is that why I must leave thee?" 


"It is. Thou art not a Delaware. To the east, where the 
sun rises, lives thy people. Close by where the roar of the 
mighty waters always hymn the praise of the Great Spirit, are 
the wigwams of thy fathers. Many summers ago, I snatched thee 
from the burning wigwam of thy mother, and made thee my child.” 


"And am I not thy child yet? I have no father but thee, 
no home but this, said Lena. 


"My Ohild," said the old chief, waste not words, the moments 
fly, the grey light is almost ready to burst forth in the east- 
the wolf will soon return to his den, the owl to the deeper 
forest- take what is thine and be ready to follow the young 
Shawnee." 


Morn's rosy blushes lighted upon the eastern sky, and ere 
the dewdrops were dried from the prairie grass, Hemo and the 


Pale face/captive had taken leave, and were on their way towards —— 


the rising sun. ‘They crossed the prairie at a diverging angie, 

and Nemo with his charge stood again on the bluff which commands 
the prairie below. As they traveled, at different points along 

their path, the captives were brought, until ten of different 

age and sexes trailed in a straight line after him. 


After this silent path- through the dark lonely forest, at 
noon and night- the attentions of Nemo were assiduous towards 
Lena. He first admired, then respected, and at last loved her. 
How the brave Shawnee wooed and won the Anglo-American maiden, 

At is not necessary here to state. But if the panther screamed, 
Nemo stood by the side of Lena. If the storm roared, he shelter- 
ed her beneath his deer skin. If the night was cold, he threw 
his robe over her. If the wolf growled or gnashed his teeth 
2round their camp fires, he stood in front of her, placed an 
arrow in his bow, and sent it through the intruder'’s heart. 


At last the Spring came, the captives had reached their 
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place of destination. The Delawares, the Shawnees, and Seneca 
Chiefs were assembled. Bouquet and his men were there, and tle 
pale face captives were handed over to the whites. Nemo deter- 
mined not to lose his fair haired betrothed, and Lena loved the 
young Shawnee, more than the recollections of her early home. 

She was just ripening into womanhood- she loved the forest- her 
Indian home which she had left behind, and felt in her heart of 
hearts, a worn, burning admiration for Nemo. She was taken with 
the rest of the captives, to the State of Pennsylvania, and there, 
along the banks of the Susquehanna, where was once her home, she 
was given to her relations. Her mother and father slept beneath 
the clods of the valley. Some, who said they were her brothers 
and sisters, welcomed her back to civilization.— She knew them 
not- her heart was with her Indian lover, and her Indian brothers 
and sisters. They placed before her the choicest viands, and 
they were unpalatable. They essayed to charm her by the rich 
melody of music, but she loved more the whispérings of Nature 
sighing through the forest and roaring in the storm. They 
taught her Christian precepts, but she preferred the Indian's 
Christian example- they told her of a triune God, but how could 
an untutored mind comprehend a mystery so profound. She worship- 
ped the Great Spirit, as she "saw Him in the clouds and heard 
Him in the winde.“ Lena was unhappy- often a tear would glisten 
in her eye as she would press a beautifully wrought gift of Nemo's 
to her lips. 


Thus, between hope and despair, passed many months. The 
forest was again tinged with autumnal hues. The hazy stiliness 
of Indian Summer vailed the mountains and the valleys- Nature 
was keeping her Sabbath, and the summer sun was receding behind 
the gauze of autumn, when, in the distance, was seen the tall 
Plume of an Indian warrior. Alarm seized every heart, and fear 
sad uper crer>; brow. The warrior came on apace- his form was 
symetrical and manly. Over his shoulder hung a quiver filled 
with arrows- his step was proud and defiant- Lena locked from 
the window- a thrill passed through her heart- the warrior came 
on- twas Nemo— she rushed to the closed door- the bar was thrown 
down, and with one bound she threw herself into the embrace of 
her Indian lover.. Heart beat to heart, and they were one. 


The Shawnee warrior had come to claim his fair-haired af- 
fianced. / The laws of Pennsylvania prohibited the marriage of 
Indians to whites, but it could not prevent their loving. The 
statute gave freedom to females over eighteen years, under the 
law, she could go and return at her pleasure. Nemo asked Lena 
to go back with him to her Wabash home- she consented: the law 
was resorted to to prevent her- but the law was powerless- she 
clung with a woman's love to her plighted troth, and while her 
pale-faced brothers slept, she, by the side of her Indian lover, 
dashed into the dark forest, and taking the Indian trail, and 
with the Indian knowledge, struck for the west. No hound or 
horse, no man or beast, could hope to overtake then. Love gave 
impetus to their flight, and limbs used to the mountain track 
and the valley's path, carried them forward, When, beyond all 
civilization- when the deer became tame, and the panther and the 
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bear only left the pathway to let the lover's pass. In this 
universal solitude, where Nature, fresh from the hand of the 
Creator, was all around them, these, Nature's children, with- 
out the forms of law, and governed by no earthly statute, 

were married.——- They swore eternal faith and fidelity, and 
became one. The young fawn from the impending thicket, wit- 
nessed the scene, and bounded away- the eagle from his eyrie 
screamed a blessing from above, and the Great Spirit, with his 
omnipotent eye, looked down and approved the happy union. 
There, surrounded by Nature*s glorious image, and not by art's 
gaudy trappings, were Nemo and Lena forever wedded. 


Over the mountains, along the valleys, across the rivers, 
and up the precipice, led their undeviating way. True as the 
needle to the pole, was Nemo's knowledge of the woods. Silent, 
even as lovers, they traveled the vast forest, which separated 
the Wabash from the Susquehanna. 


Nothing occurred to mar the even tenor of their journey 
until they were passing about the line which now divides the 
State of Ohio from the State of Indiana. Some signs of foot- 
prints had been seen all day- here, the decayed leaves were 
pressed as though a human foot had been upon them- there a 
twig was broken off, and d slight openings made in the bushes 
higher then the head of the deer would be seen in different 
places, and at last, a piece of old moccasin was found in the 
trail. Nemo picked it up, examined it attentively, looked at 
the way the Poroupine quills were woven in it, and in a half 
audible voice, whiepered into the anxious ear of Lena- Miami's! 
Silently and cautiously they kept the trail. Ths Miami's and 
Shawnees were mortal enemies. Onward they kept their course 
to the setting sun, until coming to a dense growth of oaks, of 
a sudden, quick as the bounding of the mountain cat, three 
Miami warriors rushed upon them. Nemo leaped to a tree, and 
one of the warriors caught lena and commenced tying her hands. 
Nemo's arrow was in his bow- the Miami shielded himself behind 
the trembling captive, keeping Lenas head between Nemo and his 
breast. Twang, sounded Nemo's bow, and a trusty arrow, shaving 
a ringlet from the captives temple, trembled in the heart of 
the audacious Miami. The tree saved Nemo from his other foes. 
Another warrior sprang to the captive and endeavored to carry 
her off. Like the tiger from his lair, Nemo bounded on him 
and buried his tomahawk deep in his skull. Now there remained 
one more Miami, one Shawnee. Lena stood paralyzed with fear. 
Nemo's arrow missed- the Miami's passed through his scalp lock. 
Each warrior drew hie tomahawk, and they whistled in the air. 
Then face to face, and steel to steel, they advanced to meet in 
deadly combat. Nemo fought for love and life. The brave Miami 
for hate of the Shawnee. Each warrior eyed the other, as does 
the panfer before he makes his spring. Nemo*s knife first 
tasted the Miami's blood. The combat was almost an equal one. 
Two stalwart braves determined to conquer or die. In an un- 

ded moment, the Miami felt a sharp pang tremble through his 
whole: teen. Senat e knife had found way to his heart, and he 


was dead. 


There lay the three Miami braves, all sent into the spirit 
world by the young Shawnee. Their scalp locks were secured as 
a trophy and the warrior and his bride continued their journey. 


Many times the sun guilded the west before they reached 
What is now called Fort Harrison prairie. The leaves had fall- 
en from the trees, the frost had come, and winter spread her 
mantle of snow over every surrounding object. In this season of 
the year, Nemo again stood upon the bluff which overlooks the 
prairie. Desolution, dreary and solemn, was before him. Still 
as the chamber of death were the sombre forest, and the undula t- 
ing prairie. Where the City of Terre Haute now stands, was 
then covered with large elms and oak trees. The line of the 
prairie followed near where now runs the Wabash and Erie Canal 
on the east- east of that, Lost Creek sluggishly wended its way 
through many miles of marshy ground, and the prospect was much 
changed from the time Nemo first beheld this picturesque region. 
Lena, eager to again see her Indian home, looked to the high 
knoll of ground, which overlooks the Wabash near where the Rail- 
road bridge erosses the river. There was no smoke curling from 
the wigwams. They crossed the prairie coming to the "high 
ground? close by the Terre Haute House, and passing rapidly 
along until they came to the cleared spot now known as the "Olà 
Indian Orchard." There was no vatch-dog to bay Nemo off as 
heretofore- no merry laugh of children to welcome Lena's return 
no Indian father to receive her with open arms. One of these 
intestine feuds that is so terrible among the savage tribes, had 
swept away the old Chief and his entire family. No sign of life 
was there- a few chared bones and smouldering ruins were all 
that remained of Lena's once happy home. It was a dreary prose 
pect for the young warrior and the young husband- but an Indian 
is never discouraged. His trust is too high, too profound. He 
knows the earth will yield her fruits, that the showers will 
come and he is too thankful to despond. 


wk supplied them with poles, and planting ten in 
the Kä, . in a circle whose diameter was 
twelve feet, by a strong withe the tops were brought almost 
together, thus forming in approved Indian style the frame work 
of a primitive wigwam. Bark from the forest was procured and 
fastened on all sides of these poles, making a comfortable room 
against the bleak winds which swept across the prairie. The 
fire was built, and the smoke curled out the eperture at the 
top. This being done, Nemo took his bow and arrows and vent in 
pursuit of game. Each night he returned with skins and choice 
bits from the deer, the bear and the elk. The skins were used 
by Lena in lining the inside of the wigwam, and spreading on the 
level earth formed a couch. Soon all through this Indian wigwan, 
hanging in rich festoons, wherever a pole could be placed or a 
pe fastened where strips of jerked venison and other wild 
— i There was plenty in the wigwam, and love and content in 
each heart. 


Thus passed away the winter, and when March came soon the 
rough cry of the wild goose was heard coming up from the sunny 
South the quack of the duck echoed along the river. The Wabash 
rose and shook the ice from its bosom. The blue bird, first 
messenger of Spring sang ite matin song- the blackbird chirped- 
the red breast begged a crumb from the door. One by one the 
birds came out on the trees, the wild flowers sprung spontaneous 
from the earth- the woods were robed in their mantle of green, 
and spring in all her freshness and beauty was there. The home 
of Lena was her study. She gathered wild flowers and turned 
them in beautiful wreaths on either side of the door. She 
served the evening repast under an arbor of budding branches, 
and made her home, what an Indian*s home always is- one of peace, 

| more Gesirable than the greatest riches- one of contentment, 
| more to be valued than rubies and fine gold- one of virtue the 
/ brightest jewel of a woman's heart. 


| Here upon thie knoll of ground which so beautifully over- 

| looks what is now called Gordon's Bend, ‘sore than 75 years ago, 
stood this Indian wigwam. At night the scream of the panther 

and the howl of the wolf, was all that broke the universal 
stillness. In the daytime, exceoting when the storm thundered 
and the wild birds sang, it was silent. Wo sound of busy life 
started nature from her repose. Everything grew to perfection, 
but it grew in silence. Nature vas true to her children, and 
Nemo and Lena were happy. Their light canoe danced, “like a 
thing of life" over the rippling vaters, and the finny tribe 
afforded them a bountiful repast. They had abundance- nature 
requires but little. They asked for no luzuries, for nature 
requires none. Ho gossip, slander or falsehoods chilled their 
hearts. They lived as the Great Spirit taught them. Disease 
and pain were strangers to them. Violating no law of their 
being they did not have to pay the penalty. They lived and 
loved and were happy. Obf what a rural Paradise was this. 
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the rich fruite- gethering the ripe nuts, and killing the fat 
game. l 


t from her pale face home had gathered a 
tew appie seod, whioh abe stili had with her, and hion, as, the 
Spring opened she 31 the Indian Orchard" which 
za from E ) Ata basil: aad the remains of which 


for so many years shaded right eyed and fair, possessing 
are still to be seen. A boy, brigh j meek peal had blessed their 


` father's 
his mother's tenderness, Bis father, nor so pale 1 — 
t both. His baby tongue not 
mother- he was net eee ur name, nor his boy eyes to know 
He nestled in n — a e 
unde wing of its parent. è dresse 
young weg zt ue ` . deer skins, and fixed little 
piunes rum the wing of the red bird on his infantile head. She 
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wreathed fes toons of wild flowers around his brow, and out brace- 
lets, twined from autumnal leaves on his little arms. Lena pos- 
sessed all that could give happiness to woman- the love of a 
noble heart, and the mother of a smiling boy. 


Thus lived Nemo amd Lena and their little boy, in this 
wilc wood home. Spring and summer had come and passed- autumn 
was yet “lingering in the lap of winter." A hazy atmosphere 
hung over the Wabash and covered the prairie. The sere and 
yellow leaf broke from its imending stem whirled in the still 
air and fell to enrich the earth. The birds of passage winged 
their way to the South. The song of the blackbird had ceased 
and a still melancholy brooded over the extended landscape. 
The rays of the declining sun struggled through the dull, smoky 
air, and a soft echo fell upon the ear of Nemo. It at first 
was like the chirp of a bird, then the growl of a wolf, and at 
last the seream of a panther. Nemo looked down the river and his 
Quick eye, soon caught the feathery plumes of five painted war- 
riors. Were they Shawnees or Miamis! whispered Nemo- were they 
friend or foes. Silently he watched, and stealthily they approach- 
ed. Coming up the bank crouching in Indian file, Nemo recognized 
them as the hated Miamie. He sprang for his bow and arrons, 
his tomahawk and his scalping knife. Lena concealed the babe 
and stood by the door, protected by her husband. When within a 
proper distance, Nemo demanded whey they came- they growled 
defiance and hurriedly came on. Quick as the lightning stroke, 
an errow from Nemo's bow pierced the foremost intruder. A | 
Shawnee never parleys with a Niami. The war whoop rang through 
the forest and the Miamis rushed to the contest. Nemo knew 
there was no quarter for him and he asked for none. 


"He looked to river, forest, prairie and plain. As what 
he never should see again.“ 


stilled the heart throbs of another Miami. 
But Ke ` aan him. Before Nemo was his hereditary 
foe, behind him his homes, his wife and boy. No panther ever 
pressed by the hunters hounds fought more desperately, more 
heroically. He shouted the defiant war song-sprung from his 
wigwam door and buried his tomahawk in the third Miamis brain. 
The two remaining sent their arrows into Nemo's breast. He 
reeled retreated to his wigwam door, and shaking gsi rages at 
his enemies, fell dying in the arms of 11 de: 8 
mother tore the thirsty arrows from his blee ng pane 22 i 
with them. ebbed out his life. Here he lay rigid in death- the 
Miami warriors stood around. Lena, snatched her boy from his 
cover, threw him into the arms of a Miami warrior- buried the 
scalping knife into her own heart, and fell anng Be opie 
remains of Nemo. The infant smiled in the arms 9 } dire erere 
of hie heroic father, and his spotless N e : ae ? 
eagke feathers which decorated their soalp-locks, T ; vag 
his baby talk unto their wondering ears  — ene ea Sg e 
child? Teen is everywhere. They pene e — — 
barbarians at home, playing around their o gwa > 
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Nature is everywhere-whether it be in the blood stained vulture 
as it "cleavea the storm’ whether in the tiger as it guards its 
whelps— whether in the savage as he stands amid blood and carnage, 
there is a cord which when touched to action, vibrates always 

for the right. 


They resolved to spare the child, and Nemo and Lena were 
buried side by side on the top of this knoll. Their once happy 
home was pillaged and destroyed, and in after times naught was 
left to mark the spot, but a .ew scattering apple trees that 
had been planted by Lena*s hands, and which were bearing fruit, 
when the first white man visited this spot. 


The child was taken care of by the Miamis. He was adopted 
as one of the tribe, and when he ripened into manhood, while he 
had the costumes and language of the Miamis, still in his soul 
was the fire and bravery of the Shawnees. He grew into manhood 
and learning his origin, went to the homes of the Shawnees and 
joined the tribe. Identifying ois fortune with those who fought 
against the encroachments of the whites, he soon found himself 
a boon companion of the heroic Tecumseh. He was with that noble 
savage when he treated with Gen. Harrison- resisted the gallant 
charge of Col. Jo. Davis at Tippecanoe and IS all covered with 
wounds, when fell Tecumseh at the battle of *hames. 


The eve of the two lovers vas long an object of veneration 
by the 4 and in their legends they thought that the spirits 
of the departed vigils around this. resting place. As the war 
parties in their canoes would pass this spot, a finger would be 
placed upon their lips- the paddles unmoved, and silence, complete 
and profound would be observed by everyone. If perchance the 
canoe touched the shore, the older and bravest of the warriors of 
T 

the mound, p a , 
— — on the still air, they would chant a mystical 
song to the Great Spirit. | | 
ears the young Shawnee maidens passed 
Por suy EE den step at the rg * af Se 
they would refrain from touching 
fruit hung ripe on the RT spirits that hovered near. The 


e strewn over the graves, and 
i ba dE, * heet? in little wooden urns, 
left to appease the spititual - place around its 
would d a bird of the thos lle enciroling the sacred spot, 
Be a tin eg" ascended up and up, until it pace EN Le 
nn blue distance, 3 weird 33 isa — to 
half suppressed, would be given, € ed? + world. 
carry the Indian's blessing to the Sp 

onsecrated place to the 


"t pecame a c 
Thus the “Indian Orchard aoe maidens of the forest pay 


red man, and thus, did the men ir tue 
homage to heroism, to fidelity — 
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THE WHITE, DOVE: | 
A Legend af the Wabash. 


( Fafe | 
| ayia A t ji 


SE ea a 
een L ane tho re, for the dark eld 
ee upon ma, and E h oppreared, ere 
paasei jni 

ithe agony aif this torture, SCH Ihould haye’ 
| dod hud nod the clue paveed Ven me, and db 
| (We forever, 7 
passion passing from tha | „ut. agakn, hes iwa bel wire inyethar, | 
ig place tor the Alles of | yet they know not the day ina of thoir | 
wy, Meme that adine magician’a wand han youthful yónra, and theit faten wete changed; | 
Wrought the change gpon thie land | he lay e SC 88 captive in the handa of hja 

The bearing Ire ei fait! the mniling groves, @nemies, the giel bow, free ds the forent 
he Ri gelt) which fll the “horn of! bird, muntere to bip daily, in 
lenty“ and make (be heart grow glad now! $ happy bobr us hór, short 6 It Was aw cet +— 
L 7 | K RT, (The goud Ma rising abd edttiingjover bim 
enn that place where almost impenetrable and Min Sas m8 Lg Or | 
fr whin foreets atoli. Nor do ven if pral- if y Ai tae d 

if K 4 I “Stay,” aad he wend pave detaiped her aid | ' 
tiv, ‘swamp, or woadland, was where now our clasped her fa hin ande, but abs Whe gone. f 
gardens are—how johtural not to lgok back This last det wae tut pnobpervedd by! Lopab 
vpm the past, when hat paat brings Ro honor Kn, who Way just Paurini homt, SENG | 
With K— uch ia thoj Indifferent prevumption! in adeance sf his wp party,’ A dark sov] of 
With which society athres us ip the face. Even ‘hatred, wag on hiq brawny feati{res, and a 
bow we dare not ash the miullionhels.® or the} glance of reveng · fl fire flashed fru hjst. 
Wurshipped son of fashion of hile pedigree, for fe ar piercing eves, He panied on, it seasned to 
Ghat white he sporte fith wanton pleanure wel give any other peco AMC of the p isoner; byt ot 
Hay behold his hé wl thrust fro a home 655 wpe had senate hia fala —totture py . 
deant sway opon tlie warm charitige of the Gtake—equalled only by the! oufferlngs vf the i 


| Like the choude of 
H of man and gis 


World. Inqulattion: | Apsh pria nof aat bhoodiig over 1 
| Bot our story begitls before this change in | She strange couduet the White bve and the |! 
the “features of our fand before it changed strangbnené off hor pa , hib mi had wan- 
from the haods ah be eturdy plongers into | dered bech) ‘bg the ti ew re he j played 
af the peter bebte th = hee marj T” Wel v.a nr un ti lo ir · hair · ? 


Geet bie pobrer ! bulhar, ur the cAil!l dieinher- éi giti, der: Lo hhe kaal deet, $s Was sup- 
Led ite parent. When the red man kindled posed by all SR (ët: Wer futbver, And i 
bie Bre ami broiled ble gherk upon the prairie,|| Y the thought Naphjediupón hin—"This fa! 
Pithoet fear of mblevtatioa from hie Eastern b mugi be ch 1 Wie her from | 
deith bore, who were beginning to come over AN d Kéi yd bear ole our) 
th mountains, ae (e rising sun, In time ta N : 
diffuse light and kholedye over the West. Udo Ke, ö . enn yi hin, i 
The e Inita of the daring Boone ët, Ki e d d D "dr ie d 18 
and. Kenton had t bchoed hack to the home k d 45 , D 

d their fathers. The Indiana were, awaken- Pakegnd Mygots a pöred ~he prisoner | 


was to be Huroed. e hnyiecoanfhl march of | 
ihg from thelr lethargly of peace, and, rising to the war party, ut, gek iaga) energy add rd: 
tepel the invaders from their hunting ground ery to theif actions; | 
An Indian encampjuent was pile bed Upon The fire ‘was cradgling 1 him, but he | g 
the bank of the Wabtah—all wae pri: paration |! herd it nft, hie güne was Bred VER TT af: i 
for an attack upon the white settlement, in|] ject unnotided by Ln eet | 
Ins, known by he name of Boino’ w Rta: || yens fir re vorige. IR was stich a night as that!“ 
. Though the Indian has little to prepare | dn whieh the White Dove bad her dream, only | 
171 BAL except areijg that his rifle, toma: the moon and the afata looked upon A seente f 
hawk end scalping kijife le in order; yet there!) more solemn, and the eyer of the ptisoner wae! 
derined tu be some ihvisible force iletaining |! tiog upo tha same, The White Dove fonat- l 


| 
them—ne brave aer dp willing to lead in the ie eH in hee tight cane upon the betom of the | 
EEN nubla atre am -for ny Mowent. ehe oke upon 
AN., on- nll wae e AE? where was „be tho cane of emelt e, then her eye 1 and handa | 


e heru wus the White 7 of Unless her bene. ere raised asif in aupplication to the throne of | 
diction was upon then, they did nat feel eer lere, for the Grent Spirit to Ijok down in merey 
fain Ch anccess, And! where fs Lupheka, the |! forgivenena:' ugon the n and Her, for the} 
Any brave? i | sue they werk namibittiog. A dl und al! 
| “Bay, will the W hite Dove. SC Loven atrëmtdl ov eich child Pound, As if supet. 
vrum thence! e ‘radiant hopo um the human power wae given him; the prihoner burgt 
Wien land. be ming f" | his cords ada 168.52 the Indian’ 1 rank ,. 
„bie ie no time toj talk of love tee, the ër rt Kaz ' haen UPA 
heitu a and their Warridrs await thee; up. and he ha un get Ai 1 ih "CN 
way! my blessing be with thee aud them,” fy J aphid eit d SA) ore. But. alag! 
vr Repeket the 1970 of Lupaaka e strong. e fing Girough the 
ady to forgive ah injury ur to te ment n. 
wale. If thau will, be Ino, the realps of the 
White man uball bojat thy feet, and thd scalp of 
yur enemy, Boone, hall hang at thy. gine To 
“My bert lente belege: np Ta, but 
SÉ Oreat Bpirit hab redaled to it andther v vun 
Lean never be thine. i 
| A shout from a amai acotting pa iy broke | 
ip ZER thent, they werp tnin? fegm a cue 


ches rh cout against the whites, aud brought] lt 


che we ithir mer 


i wath them ane prisoner and many culpa 
and plunder ` Thu delascd the other war par d 
ty a hort time 4 Det enk ing their wounded | j 
prisaner, ifor he had hih arm severely shatter: 
ad.) to be djepouwd af. on their return, inf 
charge of the White Dive, (as hie physician,) 
And a few Indians to giard the camp, they rei 
dut upon their cxeunion, headed by thelr 
Yrave, and noble. KÉ d|sappointed chief, Lu 
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Several date kad res and the White], 
Dove had been regular In dressing the wounds f , 
of the prisoner—Hut, ohe, two—sevẹral dayo |, 
fow. by cre she came hgain, Whey she ap 
peared to him again, abe wore hot the timid, 
vild and native luak, which characterised her 
drat coming: but dignified and almost majes- 
the, yet not beyond disctetion, was her grace: 
fil reappearance. And in the clear persuasive 
innes af ber rotire tongqe, she begged forgive 
tosa for the teglipened with which she had 
treated him. | 
Let me auld the White Dove, the reason of 
ber long atmegee ? Has the absence ‘of aome | 
favored brave caused her uneasiness of heart? | 
Or did the dutivs of a purae become irksome d 
api hateful? Yet, evenif the latter were true, d 
1 Det: ber.“ “4 
“Does the White Dove give way to trifles, | 4 
dave hee heart ie ad timid as the cooing 
dree a of the furest ? Does she forget the af jh 
Biere? Nu! it was sot these. Bet a sadja 
en bar been upon her, and the light and joy - 4 
tal life of former yoars| are gone forerer—all a 
dme dark—dark for We futare.” “ c 
d 
t 
í 
V 
) 
l 
| 
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„Tell me the nature of this LU: aie 
dream ?“ 

„ Tbe laat time I dreaged your wound, which 
I| new perceive, ia beyond the need of my at- 
tion, gud had returned and finished my.datics | 
nj the camp, I seated myself zu the door of my 
wigwam. The eun bal long since found a 
pracefol rest behind the forest treen, and the 
rie moon mirrored itself in the basom of the 
Water—the bright stars danced upon the rip 
thg Waver; indeed it was a lovely aight. Bat 
a Hark doud passed berkeenit aud me. T saw 
ab more, for my eyes med blinded, and my 
aight turned inward. “Twas here (he dark 
cloud rested, thon passing away, I beheld my 
Childhood's here, I kbew it was the home of 

iy chitdhood—siace this dream, J remember 
it} well. There wae the low cottage-boure, 
with les long porch. the fields and the mead- 
ajra, aud the beautiful lawn which leads to the 
etjek, which skirted the dark wood—the only 
terror of my childhood, And ] saw two ebil- 
dien playing open the traces the edge of the! 
whiter; thoir laugh rang clear snd load in their! 
cliildieh glee, mud they laughed again to catch 
thle hang and. These were chifdhood’s 

| happy hours of lane that come bat ce. 
| The girl wae harried a paptivo iaio the dart | 
, Shod whieh she ee eech dreaded. 204 the bey 
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The legend of Indian 
‘Orchard begins Sep- 
tember, 1763. On the 
banks of the Wabash 
‘River was an Indian 
village, about where 
Pillsbury Plant and the 
Terre Haute Water 
Works are now located. 
Among the tribe of De- 
\laware Indians was a 
young white woman 
-named Lena who had 
; been reared by the old 
Chief as one of his 
daughters. She was a 
small child when she was 
stolen from her parents 
in an Indian attack on the 
white settlement in Pen- 
n nsylvania. 
When it was decided to 
force the return of white 
captives to their homes 
.and families, the 
, Shawnees appointed a 
young brave. Nemo, to 
carry the news to the 
„villages along the 
` Wabash and to collect the 
“white captives and re- 
,turn them to their 
homes. 
, Arriving at the river 
e bluff encampment on the 
“southeast edge of Fort 
Harrison Prairie, Nemo 
presented himself to the 
chief. Wearing eagle 
feathers in his hair, his 
,tichly wrought delt en- 
,circling his waist from 
‘which hung his 
tomahawk and scalping 
knife, while over his 
shoulders was draped a 
dressed deerskin, he ex- 
“plained his mission. 


Lena & Nemo — ‘Thè Legend of 


Nemo took from his 

neck a string of wampum 
Shells. Upon some were 
icarved the features of a 
spale-face walking toward 
the rising sun. The like- 
iness of a great chief was 
scarved on another shell, 
and Nemo was 
represented as leading 
‘the pale- face toward the 
East. 


The old chief un- 


derstood the message as 
he read the Indian sym- 
bolic language. The next 
morning early, Lena took 
sorrowful leave of her 
Indian foster family and 
left her Wabash home 
with Nemo and ten other 
white captives who were 
also being returned. 

At last spring cane, 
and the party reached its 
destination. The De- 
laware, the Shawnee and 
Seneca chiefs were as- 
sembled, and the white 
captives were handed 
over to the white 
authorities. 

Taken To Pennsylvania 

Nemo determined not 
to lose his fair-haired 
sweetheart, and- Lena 
loved the Shawnee more 
than the faint memories 
of her childhood. She was 
taken to Pennsylvania, 
along the banks of the 
Susquehanna, to her 
former home and given 
to relatives. Her parents 
had been dead for some 
time, and though her 
brothers and sisters 
welcomed her, she 
longed to be with her 
Indian lover and her In- 
dian home. 


Shed 


Historically 
Speaking 


' By Dorothy Clark 


An unhappy year slow- 
ly passed, and in the fall 
of 1764 Nemo returned 
for Lena. The laws of 
Pennsylvania prohibited 
marriage between Indian 
and white, but it could 
not prevent their loving 
each other. The statute 
gave freedom to females 
over 18 years of age, and 
under that law she could 
follow her heart and go 
back to the Wabash with 
Nemo. 

Slipping off while her 
family slept, the young 
couple headed west. 
Being Nature's children, 
they zwore eternal faith 
and were married in 


sight of God or the Great 
Spirit as they worshipped 
Him. And so on their 
way, they traveled 
through the vast forest 
from the Susquehanna to 
the Wabash. 

Attacked By Miamis 

Only one incident 
marred the homeward 
journey. They were at- 
tacked by three Miami 
warriors, the dreaded foe 
of the Shawnees. After a 
terrific struggle, Nemo 
managed to kill all three, 
and the warrior and his 
bride continued their 
journey. 
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It was winter time 
before they reached what 
is now the Terre Haute 
House after crossing the 
prairie. Lena, eager to 
again see her Indian 
home, looked to the high 
knoll overlooking the 
Wabash, near where the 
railroad bridge now 

crosses the river. But 
there was no joyful 
homecoming. One: of 
those inter-tribal feuds 
that were so terrible 
among the savage tribes 
had swept away the old 
chief and his entire fami- 
ly. No sign of life was to 
be seen. a dreary pro- 
spect for the young cou- 
ple, but neither was dis- 
couraged. 

With the tomahawk, 
Nemo cut ten poles 
which he planted in a 
circle, bringing the tops 


together to form the 


framework of their 
wigwam. A covering of 
bark was gathered, a fire 
was lighted, and they 
were quickly sheltered 
from the winter weather. 
Nemo’s bow provided 
necessary food, the deer, 
bear and elk yielding 
neat and clothing, and 
they survived the winter. 
Apple Seeds Planted 
In the spring of 1765, 
Lena planted a few apple 
seeds near the wigwam, 
seeds she, had drought 
with her from Pen- 
nsylvania. Soon they 


sprouted, and were the 
beginning of Indian Or- 
chard, so long assoctated 
with Terre Haute his- 
tory. 

To complete their hap- 
piness, a baby son was 
born, bright-eyed and 
fair. Lena dressed him in 
the finest of deerskin, 
adorning his tiny head 
with feathers from the 
red bird. Spring and sum- 
mer were happy times 
for the little family in 
their isolated wildwood 
home. Autumn haze 
lingered in the air over 
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the Wabash. 

One, evening 
spied five painted war- 
riors stealthily ap- 
proaching from down 
river. Coming up the 
bank, crouching in Indian 
file, he recognized the 
hated Miamis. He 
grabbed his bow and ar- 
rows, his tomahawk and 
knife. Lena concealed the 
baby and stood behind 
her husband. 

Knowing a Shawnee 
never parleyed with a 
Miami, the Miamis 
rushed in. Nemo’s first 
arrow pierced the first 
intruder as his war- 
whoop echoed through 
the forest. A second ar- 
row killed another 
Miami, but Nemo was 
outnumbered. He buried 


his tomahawk in the third. 


Miami’s brain. 
Arrows Pierce Chest 
Arrows from the two 


remaining Miamis were tribe, but when he grew 


Nemo shot into Nemo’s chest, 


and he fell dying into 
Lena’s arms. Lena 
snatched her son from 
his cover, threw him into 
the arms of a Miami, 
then buried the scalping 
knife in her own heart 
and fell dying on the body 
of Nemo. 


The Miamis resolved 
to spare the child, 
because of Lena’s 
bravery. Nemo and Lena 
were buried side by side 
on the top of the knoll. 
Their once happy home 
was pillaged and 
destroyed, and nothing 
was left to mark the spot 
‘except a few tiny apple 
trees. These trees were 
bearing fruit when the 
white man first visited 
the spot. 


The little son was 
adopted by the Miami 


to manhood and learned 
his true identity, he went 
to the Shawnees and 
oined his father’s tribe. 

e was with Tecumseh 
when he treated with 
Gen. Harrison, was at 
the Battle of Tippecanoe, 
and finally fell, covered 
with wounds, by the side 
of Tecumseh at the Bat- 
tle of the Thames. 

The grave of the two 
lovers was long an object | 
of vereration by the In- 
dians. In their legends 
they thought the spirits 
of Nemo and Lean kept 
vigil at this place. For 
many years, the Shawnee | 
maidens passed along the 
prairie and picked 
flowers to place on the 
graves in the apple or- 
chard. The fruit of the 
trees was left untouched 
for the use of the spirits 
that hovered near. 
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| Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


Ry John G. Biel 9 NOY 4 1888 


„ , a lit- 
if is often extremely difficult to SOME TIME. in about 1748, a 


sift history from legend and legend 
irom history. Prior to the time of 
written records, historic events 
and special occurences were per- 
petuated by minstrel songs and 
old-timer’s sagas but in this sing- 
(cz and telling—and re-singing and 
re-telling—certainly a great deal 
of romance and color was injected 
which was not present in the first 
place. Still, legends, folk-lore and 
songs are a part—and a very im- 
portant part—of our very early 
history. This was a method of re- 
cording history. The story of the 
“Old Indian Orchard” is a part of 
the folklore of this fabulous Wa- 
bash Valley but how much of it is 
authentic history and how much is 
purely fabricated legend, no one 
knows today. 


When the little town of Terre | 
Haute was first started, back in 
1816, the cemetery for the town 
was established on a spot which | 
was called—by the earliest of the 
settlers and the local Indians, from 
a time antedating the memories 
of any of them—the Old Indian 
Orchard.” This spot was just south 
of the present Big Four Railroad 
tracks as they enter on the bridge 
_to cross the Wabash River—in fact | 


| by the Indians from her home in 
Pennsylvania. One of the Indian 
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Jog home of her parents—after 
they were killed—and took her to 
his home and adopted her. This, 
warrior was a Miami. He brought 
Lena to his home on the banks 
olf the Wabash to the Indian vil- 
lage which antedated We-a-te-no, 
on the site of present-day Terre 
|Haute. His wigwam was on the 
top of the mound which later be- 
came the “Old Indian Orchard.” 
{Here Lena grew up in the tradi- 
tion and custom of the Indians 
and became a very beautiful girl, 
outstanding among the Indians 
because of her pale skin and 
golden hair. i J 


1764—when Lena was just 17 or 
18 years old—Col. Henry Bouquet 
raised the siege of Fort Pitt 


the enemy’s country in the upper 
Ohio River Valley where he com- 
pletely subdued the Shawnee and 
Delaware Indian tribes. His ex- 
pedition was most effective. He 
entered into several treaties with 
those Indians in which they all 
promised allegiance to the English 
Crown. One of the restrictions he 
that these Indians 
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the railroad right-of-way cuts 
through a high mound at this point 
which was sacred to the memory 


| of Nemo and Lena. needa ww 
When the first white Europeans 12 : 
came to this spot, it had growing Shouldigo, sround the coun ras 


: secure the ‘releas ; 
upon and around it a few stunted, d all white captives E 99 y 
gnarled and scraggy apple trees any of the Indian tribes. Red 
from which il took its name. The Hawk, the orator of the Shawnee 
rug Si these trees was left un- tribe—although not relishing the 
ouched, for the use of the spirits i| whole thing—di i 
which hovered around there. The cating” did- promise Ropka 


` tribe, that they would bring in 
Indian maidens and the young men all the white pantie’ n all 
who were ready for marriage 


: the towns by th i ing. 
would ‘sprinkle flower blossoms | y the coming Spring 


around and over this mound pay- } NEMO Ga ech, Shawnee 
ing homage to the heroism, fidelit)/ — > ae same > 
“nd virtue of Nemo and Lena. | warrior. He was about 18 or 19 
These apple trees could not have years old and typical of the 
den planted by John Chapman— Shawnee tribe. This tribe—of 

the famous “Johnny Appleseed”— which Tecumseh was later 
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being unable to stay away any 
longer. She realized immediately 
that she belonged to him and only 
with him could she find happiness. 
The law of Pennsylvania prevented 
marriages between Indians and the 
whites but the law also gave free- 
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the other tribes were not. Nemo 
was chosen by the tribe—because | 
he was bold and swift-running— 
lo carry the mesasge to the vil- 
lages along the Wabash River and 


Nemo came up to the wigwam 
of Lena and her adopted father. 
The Miami and the Shawnee had 
been the bitterest of 
When Nemo came, clad 
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once he was his hated enemy and village had been destroyed and all ` 
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father to give him shelter and food Lena had had such a happy child- © 
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hood and lived there for many | 
stranger. The father agreed and happy and peaceful years. On and 
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she had brought with her from 
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were nurtured by her and bore 


He told them of his mission. 
Lena listened attentively. She knew 
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lived so long and so happily. Her for one of their hated enemies, 
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should go: so, with a very sad the Shawnees. They immediately | 
parting with her adopted father, | fought and, although Nemo killed 
she and Nemo set out at dawn for several of them, he was finally V 
Fort Pitt. pierced by a well-aimed, flint- i; 
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THE WAY was long and danger- arms, where he died. Lena was 

ous. Wild animals beset them; beside herself with grief and 

food must be gathered; shelter despair. The Miamis sat around. z 
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and Lena fell in love. Nemo must, for his future threw him into the D 
however, keep his word so he de-] arms of one of the Miami. She 
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the other tribes were not. Nemo 
was chosen by the tribe—because 
he was bold and swift-runving— 
to carry the mesasge to the vil- 
lages along the Wabash River and 
secure the release of the white 
captives. 

Nemo came up to the wigwam 
of Lena and her adopted father. 


been the bitterest of 
When Nemo came, clad 


always 
enemies. 


dian to be today—which most of 
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living was different and she « Id 
not be happy. She longed for her 


Indian home on the Wabash—and enough to realize he was a Shaw- 
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In the Fall Nemo came to her, ; 
being unable to stay away any 1 
longer. She realized immediately 
that she belonged to him and only 
with him could she find happiness. 
The law of Pennsylvania prevented 
marriages between Indians and the 


lor Nemo. 


„when beyond all civilization, 
where the deer became tame and 
the panther and the bear only left 


in his bright, rich Shawnee COS- the pathway to let the lovers pass, 
tume with pinions clipped from the lin this universal solitude, where 


wing of a mountain eagle in his 
hair: a wide, richly-wrought belt 
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hung his tomahawk and scalping 
knife: with a cloak of dressed and 
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eternal faith and fidelity each to 
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{and quiver of arrows over his 


shoulder, Lena’s father saw at home, they found thatt he whole 
once he was his hated enemy and [village had been destroyed and all 
attempted to kill him. Lena came lof the huts and wigwams burnt. 
between them and entreated her They rebuilt on the mound where 


father to give him shelter and food 
as they would any traveling 
stranger. The father agrecd and 
Nemo was made welcome. 


He told them of his mission. 
Lena listened attentively. She knew 
she was a pale-ſace“; she had 
vague memories of her early days 

in a different environment; she 
had flashes of pictures of a mother 
and a father and of several other 
children—pale faced as she was— 
playing around with her. Because 
of these memories she was inter- 
ested in going with Nemo but still, 
she did not want to leave her home 
on the Wabash where she had 
lived so long and so happily. Her 
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father finally convinced her she- 


should go: so, with a very sad 
parting with her adopted father, 
she and Nemo set out at dawn for 
Fort Pitt. 
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THE WAY was long and danger- 
ous. Wild animals beset them; 
food must be gathered; shelter 
must be obtained and, working to- 
“| gether, living together and trav- 
jeling together, as they did, Nemo 
jand Lena fell in love. Nemo must, 
however, keep his word so he de- 
livered Lena to Colonel Henry 
Bouquet and the assembled tribes 
of Shawnees and Delawares in the 
Spring. Lena was taken back to 

Pennsylvania, on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, /and turned over to 
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dead; her brothers and sisters 


her family. Her parents were 
were strangers to her; she was a 
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Lena had had such a happy child- i 
hood and lived there for many 
happy and peaceful years. On and 
around their home, on this mound, |* 
Lena planted apple seeds which | 
she had brought with her from 
Pennsylvania and those trees grew, 
were nurtured by her and bore}, 


fruit. 
+ + + 
NENMO AND LENA had a little 
| papoose — a boy, bright eyed and 
fair — but when he was about 7 
years old a band of Miamis de- 
‘scended upon this happy family 
from up the river. j 
The Miamis recognized Nemo 
for one of their hated enemies, 
a — a 


the Shawnees. They immediately | 
fought and, although Nemo killed 
several of them, he was finally 
pierced by a well-aimed, flint- {i 
tipped arrow and fell into Lena’s f 
arms, where he died. Lena was d 
beside herself with grief and 
despair. The Miamis sat around. 
Finally, Lena snatched her little 
boy from his hiding place and 


then drew Nemo's scalping knife 
from his belt and. leaning over 
him, plunged it into her heart. 


She fell onto Nemo's body and 
died. | 
The Miami were greatly awed 


and impressed by such sacrifice. 
They cleared the mound of the! 


wigwam and, in the center it, | 

fa 
side by side. 
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The ¿i 
Miami tribe bui, when he was old 


tle boy was taken lo the 


| 
nee and not a Miami, he ran off to f 
the Shawnee and later, fought i 
along with Tecumseh ai the Battle 
of the Thames—and died there 
with Tecumseh. 


Even today—if you have the 
mind to see—if you should go at, 


whites but the law also gave free- midnight onto the Big Four Rail- | 


f 
\ : k where it cuts across 
a S r , J ran away and road trac W j 
The Miami and the Shawnee had nas over 18. They 5 


this mound on the east bank of the j 
Wabash River, you may see the 
shimmering wraith-like forms of 
Nemo and Lena hovering over | 
their apple trees—or it could be | 
fog coming in from the River, but¢ 
then, that is up to you. i 
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DEDICATION. 
To the reader who has the courage, patience and endurance 
to pursue this legend to the end, this trembling venture is very 


gratefully dedicated. 


Kai 


NOTE. 

When the first white settlers came to the spot where Terre Haute now 
stands, they found on a high knoll rising on the left-hand bank of the river, 
an apple orchard full grown and bearing. When,and by whom planted al- 
ways remained a mystery. The early settlers knew it simply as the Old 
Indian Orchard. Every trace of the orchard has long since disappeared ; only 
the following legend explaining its origin, remains. The writer does not claim 
originality for the bare facts of the legend; he has simply attempted to give 


the gem a setting. How well he has succeeded the reader must judge. 


The Old Indian Orchard. 


ERE on the bank of the Wabash, o’erlooking that turbulent stream, 
Rises a knoll like a watch-tower, to guard and protect its domain. 
Crowned is the crest of the knoll, with grand oaks of a century’s growth; 
Skirting the banks of the river in all of its windings the woods 
Crowd for a view of its waters, reluctant to yield the glad sight. 
Stretching away to the east and the north lie the prairies sublime, 
Bounded afar in the distance by bulwarks of forest-crowned hills. 


Here from the foot of the knoll, like a serpent, the river recoils, 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 


Shows for a time his broad length, then is lost in the forest again ; 
Called forth her army of artists to decorate Summer’s design. 


Farther away his bright scales glance a moment to view, then once more 
Touched here the oak trees with scarlet, the poplars with rarest of gold, 


Darts he aside in the forest and never again reappears. 
Maples with purple and crimson, and willows with soberest brown. 


Softly the breeze from the prairie, makes music on Sylvia’s harp ; 
Out on the prairie the asters have scattered their premature snow; 


Murmurs arise from the river and blend with the song of the trees. 
8 l Goldenrod gives back in flowers the sunshine of long summer days; 
Forest and river and prairie, conspire to make this a spot 
Iron-weed robed in his purple is monarch of all the domain. 
Fit for the home of the gods that once dwelt on Olympus of old. 
Over the land and the river hangs dreamily, softly, a haze; 


Ah could this spot, now so tranquil, have power of the seer of old 
Autumn is burning her incense to the Almighty Spirit above. 


To brush back the veil of the future and view scenes as yet all unborn, 
Here in the midst of this splendor where never the ravaging hand 


Pleasure and sorrow and anguish through vistas of years twould behold! 


Felled yet the patriarch stately, or furrowed the prairie land broad ; 
Autumn, returned from her wand’rings has walked forth again thro’ the land ; ` P ae” 
1 A Here on the knoll with its panorama of river and plain, 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Stands the rude home of the Indians, a village of nature, uncouth. 
Wigwams that seem to be kindred, of forest, and river and plain; 
Children were all, of one power that spoke into being each form. 
Evening has come with its splendor; the sun gladly yields his control, 
Flees from the scene of his honor, ’mid pageant of many-hued clouds. 
Fainter and paler the splendor till only the dim light reveals, 
Scarcely a trace of the gorgeous array that has passed on beyond 
Here on the edge of acloud that, as bystander, venturing too near 
Brushed from a garment superb that a royal retainer had worn 
Tinsel of amber and gold and of crimson and amethyst rare. 


Over the river and forest the garments of darkness are drawn 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Closer and closer. As torrents leap down from the hills and ravines 
Darkened and stained and at once plunge into the river and there 
Mingle and mix till at last all darkened and stained is the tide, 
So shadows from their retreats and mingle and mix with the light 
Till all becomes sombre and dark ; and far out o’er the river the mists, 
Spirits of warriors, arise, and all through the dark watches of night 
Dance there the dance of the ghosts, chill and spectral, silent and dread. 
There in the willows the crows are now gath’ring to rest for the night. 
Hark! from the far water’s edge comes the harsh rasping croak of the frog, 
Answered by cry of the crane from far o’er in the reeds and the marsh. 


Darting about through the forest on noiseless and spectral wing, 


— 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Pausing a moment to send forth his shivering cry fraught with ill, 
Starts forth the owl, the marauder, for deeds only mete for the night. 
Out on the prairie is heard now the long plaintive wail of the wolf. 


Up at the village the fires glow and shine in the gathering gloom. 


Hunters returned from the chase have brought with them the fattest of deer. 


Busy o’er kettle and fire the women preparing a feast 

Pass and repass in the light like weird witches o’er cauldron of fate. 
Flitting about with the women, like fairy ’mid mortals of earth, 
One could behold there a figure that seemed not a part of the group. 


Blue were her eyes as the violet that peeped from its nook in the woods ; 


j louds of the west. 
Golden her hair as the sunbeams that played with the clou 


THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 

Weather and sunshine conspiring could not her fair breeding efface; 
Fell from her lips the harsh words of the Indian, like singing of brooks; 
Lena, the name too, betrayed that no child of the forest was she. 

* * * * * * * * * 
Straight to the river, the hunters have hastened to cool in its tide. 
Tiresome and long has the chase been Oer prairie, through forest and glade ; 
Fleet was the foot of the deer but yet fleeter the hunter’s, and strong; 
True was the step of the deer, but yet truer the arrow that sped. 
Gathered at length ’round the fire, before the lodge door of their chief 
Hunters are telling the tales of the chase of the king of the woods. 


Many the scenes here recounted with gestures to magnify words. 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Drifting at length from the chase of the deer to a nobler game, Tells till the warriors around him grasp weapons of battle once more, 
Speaks the old chieftain of battle and ambush and marches and wars. Ready at word from their leader to rush forth to vengeance again ; 
Tells of the scalps he has taken from enemies powerful and brave; Tells till the young men are fired with thirsting for glory and fame; 
Tells of the feuds between tribes that more deadly with ages have grown ; Tells—but in the midst of his passion, as noiseless as shadow, a form 
Tells of the blood that has flown this fierce hatred of years to appease ; Glides through the circle of warriors and silently faces the chief. 
Tells of the enemy sleeping, unconscious of danger Se ‘Silent, a moment the chieftain, then towered his form in his wrath, 
Tells of the silent approach, then the spring and the victory won ; "Flashed his dark eyes and his nostrils dilated, quivered with rage. 
Tells the exploits of his braves, till by gathering strength from the past 105 the intruder beholds he the Shawnee, most hated of foes. 
Seems his aged form once again to be filled A ng forth the warcry aloud then, through forest, oer river and plain ; 
Tells till the hatred of foes that in silence has slept hcl ot GC Startled the crows from their slumber and silenced the frogs in the marsh. 
Bursting to fiercest of flame, now he * hed E a Far o’er the river, the echoes hurled 0 in deflance the cry. 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Silent, expectant and awed now awaited the forest and plain. 
Sprang every warrior erect with his weapon drawn ready for strife. 
Instant an arrow was fixed and was aimed at the heart of the chief; 
Only the move of a hand, and their chief’s life the penalty dire. 
Thus in suspense stood the foes with the hatred of ages in check. 
Quick as a phantom the figure of Lena approaches the chief ; 
One soft hand lays on his arm and the other the hunting knife clasps. 
Listen, my father,“ she said, here a stranger asks shelter to-night ; 
Hungry he asks of your bounty and weary he seeks only rest: 
Though the most hated of foeman he stands here before you to-night, 


When, such appeal at his wigwam did Delaware ever refuse?” 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Slowly the old chief relaxes the tension of anger and rage; 
d Slowly the hatred of ages is buried beneath that soft hand ; 
Slowly the hunting-knife gleaming, returns to its lair at his side. 
Then to the stranger extended in welcome the hand of the chief; 


Welcome to lodge and to fire, to food and to rest for the night. 


1 


* * * * * * * * * 
Siler 


ter the meal has been finished, the stranger his message relates. 
Clea} 


i how the pale warriors came with Bouquet the great chief in command: 
e 


me from Virginia and Pennsylvania in numbers as great 
ow 


e 3 leaves of the forest when springtime returning has bid them come forth. 
y 


| ow the great chieftain had spoken and summoned a council of peace. 
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p Veal Only the earth for his couch, while some thick tree his wigwam supplied ; 


Senecas, Delawares came, and the Shawnees though thirsting for war, ; 
Red Hawk their chief had declared the firm faith of his braves to the peace. ya Nights how the panther would scream and the wolf howl on prairie and hill, 
Tells how the tribes must return all the captives again to their homes; ; Juic Westward, still westward he journeyed, till gaining the brow of the hills 
Speaks how the treaty was sealed by all smoking the peace pipe around ; ei Thu; That bordered the prairie he saw then afar toward the close of the day 

Tells of the couriers hastened to carry the news to the tribes ; | ‘ove Smoke from the knoll slowly rising and knew that his journey was oer, 

Tells how he, Nemo, was chosen to carry the word to the homes 1 [ren Then from his neck he unloosened the wampum that bore the command, 


Of tribes on the Wabash; and then all the scenes of his journey recounts. | Asf Silently stepped to the chieftain and laid in his hand the decree. 
Westward, still westward he hastened, the moss on the trees for his guide ; 2 | Int Clearly the old chief deciphered the order engraved on the shells. 

Rivers were swum where the torrent was roaring and rushing and wild; : | Wh. Well did he know what befell the rash chief who disdained such command. 
Food for the journey provided alone by his unerring bow, scat Bowed then the old warrior’s head and he trembled with sorrow and grief; 
The, Eyes, that at pain only smiled, now grew misty and blinded with tears. 
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Or berries and clusters of grapes that were plucked as he hastened along ; 
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Quick with a message of comfort sped Lena and knelt at his side. 
“Why art thou grieved father dear; for I am no Indian I know; 

Still Pm your child and shall always stay in your wigwam with you.” 
„Little you know my dear child that the words that you say cannot be.” 
„Why must I leave thee my father, the only friend I’ve e’er known?” 
“ For being alone what thou art child, a paleface, no Delaware thou. 

Far to the east where the sun first begins his proud march of the day, 
There where the floods of the Susquehanna sing praises aloud, 

There is the home of thy kindred, thy brothers and sisters and friends. 


Many the moons that have vanished since war parties plundered your home. 


Snatched from the flames of your dwelling I bro’t you, my child to my lodge. 
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14 j 
ef, Veak was your hand, mine was strong, and uncertain your step, mine was sure. 


& 
E? $ D 
“|, Quick was my hand to the bow and unerring the arrow I sent. 


f was then first in the chase, in the battle the bravest of all; 

| | Thus did I guard thee my child from the hand of the enemy brave; 

` ‘soved thee, and fed thee and clothed thee, till here now you kneel child; but see, 
rembles my hand, yours is steady, and heavy my foot, yours as light 

As fawn’s on the prairie at dawning. No more in the chase I delight; 

i Ín battle no pleasure I see, in the deeds of the past I rejoice. 

| When the first light of the dawning, shall frighten the wolf to his den, 


| Scatter the mists from the river and silence the frogs in the marsh, 


Í | Then be prepared for the journey, this stranger must lead thee away; 
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Back to the land of thy people, far back to thy kindred and friends. 
Thus in my age must thou leave me, for this is the great chief’s command. 
Soon, and the forest and prairie will know me no more, and the spring 
Coming again will not find me; but go child, the great chief has willed. 
Leave the wild home of the Indian by, Wabash and forest and plain: 
Haste, for the dawn will be coming. My blue eyes, my golden hair, go.” 
Slowly the old chief arose; then one long parting look at his child, 
Turned on his heel and away he silently strode in the dark. 

of: * * * * * * * D 
Long ere the chief of the day had yet frightened the shadows away, 


Long ere the timorous doe her retreat in thicket had sought, 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Nemo continued his journey and led the fair captive away. 
Thus as they passed through the forest, from village to village they went ; 
Many the captives released at the word of command which he bore. 
Then with their hearts and their faces all turned to the land of the dawn, 
Jubilant, anxious, yet fearful, did Nemo the guide lead them on. 
Long was the journey and weary, and many the trials they met. 
What seemed the power attracting to Lena the guide of the band? 
Choicest the branches he cut for her couch when the day’s march was done; 
Choicest the clusters he gathered for her from the vine as they passed, 
If in the dead of the midnight the panther would scream, at her side 


Nemo was ready to quiet her fears with his presence and word ; 
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Sudden and driving the torrent, his cloak her protection would be; 
Swollen and rapid the river, his arm bore her safe to the shore. 
What was that mystical power? Ah what is the power impels 
The panther to die for her young; and the bird, when her brood are assailed, 
Fear of the serpent to lose and to flutter and struggle and die? 
What is the power impels the brave hunter to leave his warm lodge, 
Wander for days in the chase and to perish from hunger and cold? 
What is the power that finds in a pain for another, a joy? 
What is the power impelling to sacrifice all the world o’er? 
Words need not tell it, for language can never tell thoughts of the heart. 


Thus on their journey they wended, and sometimes the touch of a hand, 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 
Sometimes the glance of an eye would reveal to each other that power. 
Long was the journey and weary, but now the Ohio was passed ; 
Over the mountains they clambered, and soon the sore journey was done. 
Many the hearts that were gladdened as kindred to kindred were joined. 
Back to the home of her childhood was Lena restored from the dead ; 
Back to his home in the forest went Nemo, his mission complete. 

* * * * x * * * * 
Moons came and went,and the springtime returned with her minstrels once more; 
Called, and the trees of the forest awoke from their slumbering long ; 

Breathed on the hills and the vales, and her breath into flowers was transformed. 


Gentle and kind were her kindred, but restless was Lena, and longed— 
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Longed for the home on the Wabash, and sighed for the forest and plain: 


Longed for the freedom she knew on the river, on prairie, in glen ; 
Longed, as the wild bird imprisoned, will long for the forest and skies. 
Filled is the village with terror! A savage is seen to approach) 
Haughty and fearless his bearing; and comes he for plunder or peace? 
Only a glance at the warrior and Lena has flown to his arms. 

Comes he for war? No, for plunder; to plunder a home of his bride. 
Fervent entreaty and pleading, and e’en stern decrees of the land 


Powerless prove ever to stifle affection and bid it to die; 


Seems it to thrive and to flourish and strengthen when strongest opposed. 


Peaceful and all unsuspecting to slumber the village is lain ; 
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Gone the last light from its casement and Silence resumes her domain. 
Hanging low down in the heavens the waning moon sheds her pale rays, 
Chilling, uncanny and ghostly and weird and gloomy and dread ; 

Moon that illumines the hours when Morpheus reigns o’er the land. 
Seldom his subjects behold it, but feelings of unexplained dread 

Throng the beholder. He wonders why feelings and thoughts should arise 
And fill him with vague apprehensions of ills and calamities dire. 

Thus as the village lay sleeping two forms in the moonlight appear. 

Silent and swift as the shadow the owl casts in winging his flight, 

Pass they away to the forest and blend with the shadow it casts. 


Are they two uneasy spirits returned from the unknown, and now 
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Choosing this weird hour to visit the scenes of their carnal career? 
No! ’tis the savage and Lena impelled by a power to brave 
E’en this dread hour. As they hasten, to Lena come feelings of fear. 
Seems every shadow a foeman, each bush a pursuer conceals; 
Starts every nerve at the snap of a twig as they hasten along; 
Hoot of the owl has a terror she never had known there before ; 
Skurries the rabbit before them, the arm of her lover she clasps. 
Never the poise of the Indian by sounds of the night is disturbed ; 
Never the shadows are terrors to Nemo a child of the woods, 
True to his course he continues and quiets her fears with a word. 


Thus in their flight do they hasten and miles grow to leagues unawares. 
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Vain the pursuit of her kindred when morning discloses their flight, 
Wearied, despondent, defeated, they homeward return from the search. 
Westward, still westward, the lovers continue their flight, till at last, 
Crossed is the placid Ohio, and standing alone on its banks, 

Only the birds of the forest to witness their plighting of faith, 

Pledged each a love to the other that ever through trials would last. 
Screamed from his perch o’er the water the eagle to Nemo, “ be brave Si 
Cooed from her nest in the maple to Lena, the dove, “ to be true.” 

Thus were these children of nature in marriage united as one. 

Westward, still westward, they hastened through forest, o er prairie and hill. 


Now as their flight they continued, dim traces of footprints were seen, 
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Only the bend of a grass-blade or here where a broken twig lay 
Told to the keen eyes of N emo, that hunters had traveled the way 
Suddenly rang through the forest, the warcry, and Nemo beheld | 
Three of the hated Miamis, the Shawnees most deadly of foes. 
Quick and unerring his arrow; the foemen before him were two 
Then, with the rage of a demon, a foeman seized Lena and drew 
Her for his shield from the arrow of Nemo; but true was the eye 
Steady the hand of the lover, a moment uncovered the foe / 
Twang of the bow and an arrow has shorn from her temple a lock 
Transfixed the heart of her captor; the enemy numbers but one | 


Forth 
rth sprang the last of the foemen determined the prize shall be won; 
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Gleamed in the sunlight of evening his hunting knife brandished aloft. 
Forward to meet him sprang Nemo, his weapon his hunting knife true. 
Ah—had this struggle but happened in lands where the eye of the world 
Searches for deeds of devotion and danger, incurred for true love, 
Poets had sung of the hero, his name into story had gone. 
Only the trees of the forest this battle for love to behold! 
There face to face stand the foemen, each knowing that one must succumb. 
Strong the Miami through hatred he drew from old feuds of the past; 
Strong the Shawnee in the future and plight to protect he had made. 


Round and around pass the warriors; a thrust and a feint and a ward, 


Quick as the swoop of the eagle, the Shawnee has pinioned his foe; 


or 
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Firm in his grasp is the knife-hand, the face of his enemy pales. 
Poised for an instant his weapon, like hawk ere it drops on its prey; 
Drops as the meteor flashes, and hatred falls, conquered by love. 
Westward, still westward they journey; the knoll by the river is reached. 
Ah what a sad desolation where once stood the village she knew. 
Gone are the home by the Wabash, her friends and the old chief she loved, 
Scarcely a trace left to tell where his wigwam had stood, and the path 
Leading the way to the river, by grass and neglect was effaced. 


Sad the emotions that came as she thought of the long happy hours 


Spent on the knoll and the river with those whom she cherished and loved. 


Lonely and sad this home-coming to what in her heart she had planned. 
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Weary, despondent, and downcast she sat with her head bowed in grief. 
Thus did she sit with her sorrow, but Nemo was busy the while ; 
Busy with bark and with sapling and soon a warm wigwam was made. 
Only a word, a caress, and her grief and her sorrow had flown. 
Here in his love she could find compensation for all she had lost. 
Thus on the banks of the Wabash in midst of the wilderness vast, 
Stood the two lovers alone as the day slowly died in the west, 
Only their love a foundation for rearing the structure of life. 
Forest and river and prairie the needs for the structure must give. 
Days flitted by, and the wigwam to dwelling substantial gave place. 


Busy with flowers and garden was Lena, as summer drew nigh, 
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Forest and river and prairie gave Nemo their choicest of food. 

* * * * * * * * * 
All through the long and sore journey an apple had Lena kept safe; 
Brought from the home of her kindred through trials and danger and want. 
Here on the knoll by the river she planted its seed, and her hands 
Tended and watered and cared for the fragile plants day after day. 
Thus did she watch them grow stronger as visions she saw of reward. 
Years came and went, and her hands now were guiding another young plant; 
Straight as the poplar he grew and the likeness of Nemo possessed. 
Oft' in the shade of the orchard they sat through the long summer days, 


Learned his first lessons from Lena, of God—the Great Spirit above. 
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Queer were the lessons she taught him, half lore of the Indian, and half 
Things she had learned from her kindred, with secrets of flowers and birds. 
Learned from his father, and wisdom of prairie and river and woods, 
Where were the haunts of the deer and the timorous rabbit to snare. 
Years chased each other away o’er this home of contentment and love ; 
Strong grew the child, and the orchard had promised at last a reward. 
Gladly they saw it adorned with its garments of blossoms in spring; 
Patiently watched through the summer the tender e growing the while. 
Scarcely an apple was there but the child had its number and name, 
Marvelous fruit in his eyes, as he learned from his mother of lands 


Far to the east where it flourished in forest as vast as he saw 
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t es Well did he know what her answer, but yet he would hear it again. 
Gone were the long days of summer and autumn had ceased now to smile; | 


| k 
High in the heavens the wild goose, that transient, was hastening south, Thus as they sat here together they planned for the future; but hark! 


i d told th f storms and of snow. Sprang in the hated Miamis their thirsting for vengeance to slake ! 
Honked his weird lamentation and to em o 


Ah! ’twas arranged on the morrow the fruit of the orchard to pluck; Quick as the spring of the panther, and Nemo is facing the foe! 


T the dart of the fish-hawk, his tomahawk fli d the fi 
i ee EES rue as the dart of the fish-hawk, his tomahawk flies, and the foe 
ong years o 


Dazed by the light f instant, lies dead on the altar of hate ! 
i F 1 azed by the light for an instant, lies dead on the altar of hate 
oon on F 


Fled past the darkness of midnight and reveled in morning’s bright beams. Out of the darkness an arrow, dire vengeance directing its flight, 
e 


on V y F astened its death i th b 8 f fi 


Placing himself between Lena and barm, still remembering his troth. 


Time and again did he ask if regrets ever came to her heart S 
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Out of the darkness another, with triumph directing its flight, Out in the orchard, the lad, grown to manhood in one horrid night, 


Drank deep the life from his bosom, but still to his troth he was true; i 4 Dug for the lovers one grave; then he buried them there, as in life, 

Out of the darkness another, the venom of feuds in its flight, Heart laid to heart, hand in hand, they had journeyed thro’ trials and joys. 

Silenced forever the heart-throbs that spoke only love strong and true. F Then from the branches above them one apple he plucked, and away, 

Forward he sank as another, with pitiless cruelty sped, l Out o er the prairie he sped and was lost in the mist and the fog. 

Silenced her quakings of terror; the lovers lay dead side by side. Years passed in stately procession ; the home is the haunt of the owl. 

All was the deed of a moment, the enemy fled as he came, Many the wand’ring Miami that never returned to his lodge. 

Silently a as he serp ent, left death, and as silently sped. A 8 After his vengeance was sated, the lad grown to years and renown 

Morning returned sad and gloomy; chill mists from the river arose ; Cast in his lot with Tecumseh and perished with him at the Thames. 

Fogs settled down o’er the prairie to hide from the world the dread sight. Years winged their way and the orchard in springtime would scatter its bloom 
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Over the grave of the lovers and pour there in autumn its fruit. 
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Flowers that strayed from the garden they tended with joy and with care, 
Wandered in search of the missing and laid their small gift on the grave. 
Over their heads in the branches the birds sang of love such as theirs. 
Still stands the knoll by the Wabash, but near it a village has sprung. 
Out on the prairie the farmer has wounded its green with the share; 
Many the pride of the forest that fell from its throne at his stroke. 

Oft’ in the twilight of summer, fond lovers will stray hand in hand, 

Up to the Old Indian Orchard, and pause there awhile o’er the grave. 
Little they know of its secret, nor dream that the orchard remains 


Ever a constant memorial, a monument over true love. 
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